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were unaware of the maker's name, but they spotted the master-
hand infallibly.

The craftsmen whom we encountered on the Satlej, though
sprung from peasant families, were no mere rustics in their
outlook, and the style and technique of their work were not
distinguishable from that of Lhasa workers.   From the small
villages of Sugnam and Labrang, where they resided, the two
best masters were furnishing the market of a wide tract of
country.   The centres where they had their workshops might
just as well have been in towns, for people came to them from
a radius of many days' journey to place their orders.   Again,
when our friends at Poo wanted to commission the fine teapot
figured opposite page 353, they sent specially to Hlari,  a
village of Spiti.    The rich men of Leh gave their orders for
plate to the silversmith of Chhiling, quite an insignificant place,
while to Rigzin, native of the small village of Kalatze, people
applied from all over Western Tibet when they wanted the best
paintings.   This degree of specialization, and the general recog-
nition by the public of grades in the skill of artists, as well as
the wide diffusion, in rural areas no less than in the capital, of
arts of a high order, are sure signs of cultural health.   Similar
conditions seem to nave prevailed in many parts of India till the
middle of the nineteenth century, as well as in China.   I remem-
ber an occasion in France during the Great War when some
Chinese coolies, who had been brought over to dig trenches,
were told to camouflage the dirty white walls of army huts with
mud.    Instead of applying aimless daubs, they covered the
surface with the favourite devices of Chinese art: phoenixes and
dragons chased one another round corners, butterflies flitted
from peach-blossom to melons, all beautifully drawn, though
the medium was only mud.

In the case of Tibet the diffusion of artistic knowledge from
the aristocracy downwards into the peasantry is doubtless due
to the even distribution of islands of civilization in the shape
of the great monasteries and their dependent houses, where,
though the domestic life may be Spartan in respect of food and
dress, the highest level of refinement is attained, not only in
the furnishing of temples, but in the apartments of the higher
prelates. Another contributory factor is the absorption into
the monastic order of a regular supply of peasant children, who
are thus placed in a cultured environment at an age when their